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Executive Summary 



In 2010, approximately $146.3 million dollars 
were spent on remedial education in Ohio's pub- 
lic institutions. 

• Approximately $55.6 million dollars came from 
the State Share of Instruction (SSI) dollars paid 
to Ohio's public colleges and universities; 

• The remaining $90.7 million dollars came from 
the tuition and fees paid by: a) the student or 
the student's family; b) the state and federal 
government in the form of grants (e.g., fed- 
eral Pell Grants or Ohio College Opportunity 
Grants); or c) by student loans. 

Because remedial education courses are not col- 
lege level, they cannot be applied toward the re- 
quirements for a certificate or a degree. Thus, stu- 
dents needing remedial coursework are in school 
longer and the cost of the degree or certificate is 
higher than it would have been had remedial edu- 
cation not been necessary. Student outcome data 
and recent reports from the Community College 
Research Center and Complete College America 
show that students who enter college needing re- 
medial coursework are far less likely to complete 
a degree or certificate. Student outcome data from 
first time degree seeking freshmen in 2004 enroll- 
ing in Ohio public colleges and universities show 
far better outcomes for non-remedial students. 

The remediation-free students were about twice as 
likely to earn any certificate or degree (57% com- 
pared to 26%) and three times as likely to earn a 
bachelor's degree (48% compared to 13%). For 
many students remedial education does not ac- 
complish its intended goal of assisting students to 
achieve degrees and certificates. Rather it serves 
as a barrier to completion. 



Students who enter remediation are not a homo- 
geneous group. 

• Only about one-quarter (23%) of the total reme- 
dial credit hours taken by "traditional" college 
students — students less than 20 years old. 

• The majority of remedial credit hours (77%) are 
taken by "non-traditional" or adult students- 
students 20 years of age and older who enroll 
in college at a later age. It is these older stu- 
dents who account for most of the remediation 
costs. 

To reduce remediation costs, strategies will need 
to be developed for both "traditional" and "non- 
traditional" students; one strategy or set of strate- 
gies will not be effective for all. 

41% of all "traditional" students— Ohio high school 
graduates who go straight from high school to 
college — need remediation; strategies for "tradi- 
tional" age students will likely focus on things that 
can be done while the student is still enrolled in 
the P-12 system to ensure that students are college 
ready. 

The remediation rate is slightly higher for all "non- 
traditional" students. 47% of these students need 
remediation; strategies for "non-traditional" stu- 
dents will likely focus on the improvement of re- 
medial education policies and practices at Ohio's 
colleges and universities. 

Significant efforts are currently underway to bet- 
ter prepare Ohio's P-12 students for post-second- 
ary education and to improve remedial education 
outcomes at Ohio's colleges and universities. What 
follows is an overview of efforts to date and recom- 
mendations for action to accelerate improvement. 
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Reduce the Need for Remediation 
Before Students Enroll in College 



Important work has already begun to better prepare 
Ohio's P-12 students for the rigor of college. Three 
initiatives: P-16 alignment; college and career readi- 
ness assessments in high school; and revision of the 
statewide placement policy and the development of 
remediation free standards are reviewed below. 



P-16 Curriculum Alignment 

Students are best prepared for college-level work 
when they take a rigorous college-preparatory curricu- 
lum in high school. Students who require remediation 
often have not taken the types of courses necessary to 
acquire the knowledge and skills needed for college, 
and these gaps are especially noticeable in mathemat- 
ics, science and foreign languages. Courses should re- 
flect consistency in the depth and rigor of the content 
area and be aligned from high school into college. 

The University System of Ohio and the Department of 
Education collaborate on several initiatives to align the 
P-16 educational system so students will be prepared 
to graduate from high school ready to succeed in col- 
lege and careers. Some of these activities include: 

• Beginning in 2014-2015, the Ohio Core curriculum 
will become the default curriculum requirement 
for students graduating from high school, and re- 
quired for admission to most public universities, 
with some limited exceptions. 

• In 2010, the State Board of Education adopted the 
Common Core State Standards in English lan- 
guage arts and mathematics and revised Ohio's 
academic content standards social studies and sci- 
ence. These standards are designed 1) to prepare 
students for more depth and rigor in content and 
skills, and 2) to be aligned with college and career 
readiness expectations; 
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• The University System of Ohio works with edu- 
cator preparation programs to ensure that all 
programs that prepare teachers and adminis- 
trators include content such as the common 
core state standards and the use of assessment 
data to improve student learning. 

Next Steps 

• Supported by the Race to the Top funding, 
the Ohio Department of Education is offering 
grants to regional consortia over three years 
to encourage partnerships between K-12 dis- 
tricts and institutions of higher education that 
will focus on 1) reducing remediation in col- 
lege, 2) align high school courses with expec- 
tations for placement in non-remedial college 
courses, and 3) align teacher preparation pro- 
grams to reflect the rigor of the Common Core 
State Standards (CCSS).The University System 
of Ohio is actively engaged in this project and 
will continue to support the work over the next 
three years. 

• The Ohio Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education will hold a spring conference in 2012 
and special sessions will be devoted to updat- 
ing program review requirements that include 
assessment and the common core state stand- 
ards. 

• The Ohio Board of Regents and the Battelle- 
for-Kids organization will develop a strategy 
to provide online instruction for teacher and 
administrator candidates to increase student 
achievement. These modules 




will be available soon to institutions for use in 
their teacher and administrator programs. 

College and Career Readiness 
Assessments in High School 

High school assessments are tools that can be 
used to measure student progress and to ensure 
that students will be remediation free upon gradu- 
ation. Armed with assessment results, teachers 
and counselors can work with students and fami- 
lies on the steps needed to ensure that high school 
students graduate college and are career-ready. 

• In November 2011, Ohio joined the Partnership 
for Assessment of Readiness in College and Ca- 
reers (PARCC), which will provide students with 
opportunities to demonstrate their understand- 
ing of the knowledge and skills aligned with 
the Common Core State Standards. PARCC as- 
sessments will be ready for implementation in 
the 2014/2015 school year. 

• In order to begin assessments before PARCC 
is implemented in 2014, the Chancellor of the 
University System of Ohio is pursuing opportu- 
nities to provide all students with access to ear- 
ly college and career readiness assessments, 
specifically, the PLAN (ACT) and the PSAT (Col- 
lege Board) beginning in fall 2012. These as- 
sessments will provide teachers, counselors, 
students and families with valuable informa- 
tion about student readiness for college and 
career options. 

Next Steps 

• The University System of Ohio will work with 
the Department of Education, school districts 
and school principals to implement testing of 
10th grade students so students, families and 
teachers will have access to information about 
a particular student's progress towards meet- 
ing college and career readiness goals. 

• The University System of Ohio will work with 
the Department of Education, school districts, 
principals, teachers and counselors to provide 
students and families with advising regarding 
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college readiness and planning for the junior 
and senior years of high school. 

• Discussions regarding the end-of-course as- 
sessments will continue between the Super- 
intendent and the Chancellor of the University 
System of Ohio. Now that PARCC is selected as 
the college and career readiness assessment 
system for Ohio, it is expected that recommen- 
dations for end-of-course exams will be avail- 
able in 2012. 

• The University System of Ohio will work col- 
laboratively with the Department of Education, 
Presidents, Chief Academic Officers and Prov- 
osts, faculty, teachers, to provide additional 
guidance to institutions of higher education on 
the applicability of the PARCC assessments to 
college-course placement and remediation. 

Revise the Statewide Placement 
Policy and Develop Remediation 
Free Standards 

Consistent benchmarks of college readiness must 
be in place to guide students and their families. A 
committee to review the statewide placement pol- 
icy and develop remediation-free standards will 
begin their work in early 2012. 

Next Steps 



Readiness Expectations, learning outcomes for 
courses in Ohio's statewide guarantee transfer 
system) and link them with benchmark scores 
in English and mathematics; 

• Recommend either 1) continuation of existing 
benchmark scores or 2) update the benchmarks 
scores used for placement; 

• Recommend specific assessment tests and 
tools and identify benchmark scores to be used 
for placement purposes; 

• Validate that the recommended benchmark 
placement scores are effective and correlate 
with student success in college, and 

• Recommend if the placement policy should 
be required for 1) every student taking a non- 
remedial college course, or, instead, a recom- 
mended policy for specific groups of students 
demonstrating need (for example, students 
who graduated more than two years prior to 
enrollment, or students who did not take the 
ACT test), 2) placement into any non-remedial 
course, or only courses in the statewide guar- 
anteed transfer system. 

Representatives also may offer recommendations 
on defining "college and career readiness." This 
could include academic content and placement re- 
quirements mentioned above, and non-academic 
challenges facing students, such as time-manage- 
ment, developmental readiness, etc. 



The University System of Ohio will work 
with the public institutions of higher educa- 
tion, the Ohio Department of Education, the 
Inter-University Council, the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Community Colleges, campus fac- 
ulty, placement/testing staff, career-technical 
education, ABLE, representatives from the 
Articulation and Transfer Council and other 
interested groups to: 

• Evaluate data collected from campuses, 
the Higher Education Information Sys- 
tem (HEI) and other states regarding 
the effectiveness of the current policy 
and 

• Review academic content standards 
(e.g., Common Core State Standards, College 
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Redesign Developmental Education 



It is imperative that we improve remedial education 
outcomes. The Ohio Board of Regents will continue 
to articulate to college presidents, faculty, and ABLE 
programs staff that this is a priority and an expecta- 
tion. 

OBR and colleges and universities in the state have 
been exploring ways to improve success for all stu- 
dents in need of remediation. Ohio data mirrors that 
from around the country in revealing that students 
entering college in need of remediation do not suc- 
ceed at receiving a credential at that same rate as non- 
remedial students. As one of six states nationally se- 
lected to participate in the Developmental Education 
Initiative project funded by the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation and the Lumina Education Foundation, the 
Ohio Board of Regents is engaged in an exploration 
of processes, procedures and policies that would lead 
to more successful postsecondary outcomes for stu- 
dents in need of remediation. The ultimate goal of that 
initiative is to assist students in need of remediation 
to move quickly into college-level courses, complete 
them, and gain a certificate or degree that is essential 
to building prosperous and successful lives. 

These efforts have also been supported through Shift- 
ing Gears; this is a multi-state initiative of the Joyce 
Foundation and Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation 
funded effort that has focused attention on the need 
to improve educational outcomes particularly for low- 
skilled college students. That initiative supports ac- 
celerating students' progress within remedial educa- 
tion, and establishing programs that embed remedial 
instruction within courses that lead to credentials and 
degrees. 
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The Ohio Association of Community Colleges 
(OACC) has recognized the need to improve re- 
medial education outcomes as well; they recently 
convened a task force to recommend changes in 
institutional policies that may increase success for 
students who require remediation. The task force's 
recommendations are contained in the June 2011 
publication, Developmental Education Policy Rec- 
ommendations. 

Assessment, Placement 
and Advising 

It is becoming increasingly clear that how students 
are assessed, advised, and placed often stands as 
the linchpin to success or failure in developmental 
education; there is a growing body of research that 
demonstrates the ways in which a student enters 
into remedial coursework and what it connects to 
can be enhanced to optimize outcomes. Many of 
the recommendations from the OACC's report on 
Developmental Education Policy Recommenda- 
tions center on assessment, placement and advis- 
ing. 

Decisions about whether or not a student is "col- 
lege-ready" are often made based only upon the 
results of a placement test given to students with 
little or no understanding of the test's content or 
importance. Cold testing— testing a student early 
in the admissions process— is a frequent practice 
of community colleges. 

Despite recommendations for placement test cut 
scores developed by a working group in 2007, each 
college in the University System of Ohio has a dif- 
ferent approach for advising and placing students 
into remedial coursework or referring to ABLE; this 
sort of variation can affect student success. For ex- 
ample, recent studies by the Community College 
Research Center show that students who are deter- 
mined by placement tests to be close to being col- 
lege ready and needing less than a full course to 
achieve that status may best be served by enroll- 
ment in a regular, credit bearing class that counts 
toward a degree and be required to receive sup- 
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plemental instruction. Variation not only results 
in placement issues, but encourages students to 
"shop around." 

Next Steps: 

• Recommendations will be offered for establish- 
ing a uniform statewide placement policy for 
determining when a student should receive re- 
mediation at a community colleges or regional 
campus as opposed to a referral to ABLE. 

• All community colleges should provide infor- 
mation about placement testing and its impor- 
tance and provide an opportunity for students 
to refresh skills prior to testing; this would en- 
able students — particularly older students —to 
recall knowledge that they may have acquired 
years earlier. 

• Mandatory orientation should be required of 
all students. In addition to assessment and 
placement, understanding college life, expec- 
tations, and support services improves remedi- 
al outcomes. As indicated in the OACC recom- 
mendations, "Colleges should strive to created 
student connectiveness..." A mandatory orien- 
tation is a place to start. 

Aligning Remedial Systems 

H.B. 1 for FY 2011 section 371.20.60 required the 
Chancellor to submit a plan for integrating funding 
support for adult workforce training and develop- 
ment programs beginning in FY 2011. A portion of 
that plan, which was submitted to the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly Controlling Board in May, 2010, ad- 
dressed the need to examine how remedial educa- 
tion services could be optimized among the state 
providers of remediation services, i.e., Adult Basic 
and Literacy Education programs and colleges and 
universities. The plan called for the establishment 
of a pilot project to align ABLE programs and com- 
munity colleges to provide services to serve stu- 
dents in need of extensive remediation. 
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Progress to Date: 



Next Steps: 



Students in need of considerable remediation be- 
cause they never mastered it and have been out 
of school for a while — about one-third of current 
developmental education students— may best be 
served in partnership with ABLE programs. Stud- 
ies have indicated that only 10% of such students 
ever complete developmental coursework and 
earn a post secondary credential. Providing reme- 
diation to the lowest skilled students at ABLE pro- 
grams offers several benefits to students. These 
are: 

• Instruction is provided at no cost, avoiding 
student debt and preserving financial aid for 
credit-bearing coursework; 

• Focused instruction based on individual learn- 
er needs; and 

• Instructional expertise with low-skilled stu- 
dents that includes a variety of strategies de- 
signed to enable adults to become more effec- 
tive learners. 

All twenty-three community colleges have begun 
exploring formal partnerships with ABLE programs 
as part of this self-funded pilot. While each college 
established a partnership with an ABLE program, 
many experienced challenges in getting started 
because a number of colleges believe their access 
mission requires them to provide instructional 
support for all students entering the college. Ac- 
cess does not mean that colleges themselves need 
to provide the support, but that they can establish 
partnerships with programs and organizations with 
resources and expertise for more efficient service. 
ABLE is designed to help the lowest skilled adult 
students prepare for academic success; it will be 
a better use of resources and outcomes to direct 
the lowest third of students to ABLE/college part- 
nerships for instruction and services. Several fac- 
tors have emerged that lead to the establishment 
of effective ABLE-college partnerships for serving 
students needing considerable remediation; these 
factors have been captured and disseminated to 
colleges and ABLE programs. 



The Ohio Board of Regents continues to monitor 
this project and offer technical assistance to col- 
leges and ABLE programs involved in the partner- 
ship. In the coming year, next steps include: 

• Monitoring student data to determine effec- 
tiveness of partnerships in preparing students 
to return to college and succeeding in creden- 
tial obtainment; 

• Working with The Ohio State University is to 
produce a report at the end of FY 2012 which 
will illustrate successful partnership practices 
and will serve as a guide for all colleges and 
branch campuses for strengthening and main- 
taining effective remedial instruction align- 
ment with ABLE; 

• Dissemination of information about success- 
ful partnerships and the practices will shared 
with all partners; and establish that being an 
access college does not mean providing all 
services, but includes partnerships with other 
providers; colleges will be expected to expand 
partnerships with ABLE programs to serve the 
lowest-skilled students entering college. 

Targeted Instructional Strategies 

There are a wide variety of approaches to instruc- 
tion of remedial coursework that can be imple- 
mented and also appear to have a positive effect 
on completing developmental education. Not all 
developmental education students have the same 
needs for remediation; approximately one-third of 
students are close to placement in college-level 
coursework, one-third need at least one full reme- 
dial course, and one-third are the lowest-skilled 
students best referred to ABLE. Coupled with ef- 
fective assessment, placement and advising, each 
level would benefit from real-time monitoring of 
progress to avoid falling behind and instructional 
strategies that best address the students' remedial 
needs. 
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• Students who are determined by placement 
tests to be close to being college ready and 
needing less than a full course to achieve that 
status may best be served by enrollment in 
a regular, credit bearing class that counts to- 
ward a degree and be required to receive sup- 
plemental instruction. For example, these 
students could be required to enroll in a one 
credit weekly "lab" where they would receive 
additional instruction in the content provided 
in the credit bearing class. National research 
indicates that students who score on the cusp 
of college readiness and choose to bypass de- 
velopmental education perform similarly to 
students who entered college with no need of 
remediation. 

• Students who require less remediation than 
those referred to ABLE but more than those 
who need minimal remediation may benefit 
from a variety of strategies that aim to accel- 
erate their transit through developmental ed- 
ucation. These include employing diagnostic 
testing to pinpoint needs and providing instruc- 
tional options such as learning labs to enable 
students to work on specific skill needs; paired 
instruction that involves embedding instruc- 
tion to improve reading and writing skills in 
credit bearing courses in areas such as sociol- 
ogy and psychology; and compressed courses 
that provide intense instruction in one subject 
often supplemented with a required lab course. 

Another strategy shown to improved remedial out- 
comes is to enable students to enter into an actual 
program of study early in their post secondary ca- 
reer. Engaging students in "real" content related 
to their area of study is critical for retention. To en- 
sure that students acquire needed skills that they 
may lack, remediation instruction and strategies 
could be embedded within relevant course work 
such as is done in the l-Best model in Washington 
State. Doing so allows students to quickly engage 
in content of interest and learn basic skills within a 
context that makes sense. 



Next Steps: 

• Continue to collect and disseminate best prac- 
tices and research that result in improved stu- 
dent success that cut across all level of devel- 
opmental education. 

• Examine the requirement that colleges develop 
tiered approached to remedial education and 
submit a comprehensive plan for instruction as 
part of a new funding model outlined below. 

Funding 
Progress to Date: 

The University System of Ohio implemented suc- 
cess points funding for State Share of Instruc- 
tion (SSI) in FY 2011. Success points reward intui- 
tions for successful student completions at critical 
points in their college career. As completion of re- 
medial education stands a key predictor of college 
success, several measures were included as part 
of this higher education performance-based fund- 
ing model. 

Next Steps: 

Reshape funding for remedial coursework. While 
much progress has been made in improving devel- 
opmental education in Ohio, more must be done; 
significantly improving remedial outcomes is criti- 
cal to increasing the number of students complet- 
ing postsecondary credentials in Ohio. Currently, 
the state directly invests $54 million in remedial 
coursework in State Share of Instruction. These 
funds can be allocated more effectively to result in 
better outcomes. Funding recommendations will 
be put forth that are both outcome and function- 
based. Reallocation of these funds will include 
shifting these funds away from enrollments and 
basing disbursement on several outcome-based 
activities. These could include: 
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Engaging students in "real" 
content related to their 
area of study is critical for 
retention. 





Plans for assessment, placement and advising. 

A portion of funds will be redistributed to pro- 
vide more comprehensive assessment, place- 
ment and advising. Colleges would be required 
to revise how they support these activities and 
submit a plan specifying its strategies for im- 
proving outcomes for remedial students. 
Partnerships with ABLE. Colleges and ABLE wi 
be required to develop partnerships to serve 
the lowest-skilled students; this would require 
a redirection some of the SSI dollars currently 
spent to fund the lowest level of developmen- 
tal education courses to expand ABLE instruc- 
tional capacity. 

Plans for targeted instructional strategies. Col- 
leges will submit a plan that articulates how 
they will modify their remedial instruction ap- 
proaches to improve student outcomes. This 
should include connections to research-based 
approaches such as determining what skills are 
needed to be successful within various courses 
of study and could include math modules that 
link to the math needs of the chosen field of 
study. 

Fund successful student transitions. Colleges 
would receive support when a student success- 
fully enters college-level courses and/or cours- 
es related to their program 
of study. 



Reshaping the funding for- 
mula will require significant 
discussion and advisement 
with colleges, universities and 
other partners. Proportions 
and amounts for each facet of 
the allocation will need to be 
addressed. The University Sys- 
tem of Ohio will collaborate to 
recommended the details of a 
plan to more effectively redis- 
tribute the current amount sup- 
porting remedial coursework in 
SSI to be developed in the com- 
ing year. 
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